REMARKS  OF  MR.  STANLY,  OF  N.  CAROLINA, 

Inreply  to  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Ala.  House  of  Representatives,  Mai'ch  6  <S‘  7,  1850. 


AVashingtox,  N.  C.,  29,  1850. 

Messrs.  Gideon  ifc  Co.,  Publishers  of  the  RepxMic  : 

The  undersigned,  a  portion  of  the  constituents  of  Hon.  Edward  Stanly,  request  you  to  send 
them,  to  the  care  of  H.  Dimniock,  one  thousand  copies,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  6th,  between  Mr.  Stanly  and  Mr.  Hilliard;  also  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ly’s  reply  to  Mr.  Hilliard’s  attack  on  the  next  day,  with  Mr.  Stanly’s  letter  relative  to  Mr.  H’s 
alterations  in  his  speech,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  White,  of  New  \’ork,  published  in  the  Globe. 
There  has  been  so  much  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  S’s  remarks,  we  wish  them  generally  read, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  so  far  from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  he  alluded  to  it  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Respectfully,  &.c.. 


Henry  A.  Ellison, 
Henry  J.  B.  Clark, 
S.  P.  Allen, 

Thos.  Sparrow,  jr., 
E.  J.  AVairen, 
James  L.  Fowle, 

G.  R.  Dixon, 


D.  H.  Dill, 

D.  R.  Brooks, 
Edm.  D.  Hoover, 
W.  H.  AVillard, 
D.  L.  Perkins, 
Thos.  Telfair, 
AVni.  Farrow, 


Thos.  D.  Smaw, 

J.  Vanderveer, 

Ben.  J.  Parmerle, 
Wm.  Pi.umley, 

G.  Rumley, 

George  N.  Gregory, 
John  Long, 


E  P.  Patterson, 
G.  Bogart, 

AV.  S.  Blount, 
AVm.  0.  Cain, 
John  M ’Go wan. 


House  of  Representatives,  Wednesday,  March  6,  1850. 

From  the  Daily  Globe  of  March  7,  1850. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Boyd  in  the  Chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
-special  message  of  the  President  in  relation  to  California,  and  the  bill  by  Mr. 
Doty,  providing  for  her  admission  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Featherston  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  addressed  the  committee 
during  the  h(fur,  in  remarks  which  will  be  published  hereafter. 

Mr.  F.  having  concluded,  the  Chairman  gave  the  floor  to 

Mr.  Stanly,  who  addressed  the  committee  during  the  hour  on  the  slave 
question,  replying  to  some  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him,  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  California,  and  urging  the  imperative  duty  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  At  the  close  of  the  speech,  and  twice 
during  its  delivery,  the  committee  and  the  galleries  broke  out  into  loud  applause. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  IMr.  S.  yielded  for  explanation  or  inquiry  to 
several  gentlemen.  A  more  formal  interruption,  however,  took  place  in  one 
portion  of  his  speech,  which  suspended  its  delivery  for  some  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  minutes,  and  which  had  its  origin  and  end  in  the  following  manner  : 

Mr.  Stanly,  adverting  incidentally  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Hilliard,  said: 
He  hoped,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  to  say  a  word  to  his  friend  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  TMr.  Hilliard,]  who  preached  resistance. 

Mr.  Hilliard  (in  his  seat)  remarked,  he  hoped  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  pervert  and  desecrate  the 
Scriptures,  by  quoting  them  for  the  purpose  of  urging  civil  war,  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  shed  each  other’s  blood. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Have  I  ever  done  so.^ 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  said  that  was  the  effect  of  the  gentleman’s  remarks.  What 
does  the  gentleman  say  now?  ' 

Mr.  Hilliard,  (continuing.)  If  the  gentleman  said  that  I  ever  desecrated 
the  Scriptures  by  quotations  from  them.,  urging  the  citizens  of  the  South  to 
shed  each  other’s  blood,  it  is  false. 

Mr.  Stanly.  There  is  a  fair  specimen  of  disunion  preaching.  A  man 
professing  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  of  Almighty’’  God — 

The  uproar  in  the  Hall  became  ’^'ery  great,  and  the  Chair  interposed  to  order. 

Mr.  Hilliard  still  retained  the  floor,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Stanly. 

Gideon  4c  Co.,  Primers. 
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Mr.  Stanly.  The  gentleman  shall  not  speak.  He  has  disgraced  himself 
by  speaking  before. 

Mr.  Stanly  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  argument,  showing  how  many 
Presidents  the  South  had  had  since  the  formation  of  the  Government,  when 

Mr.  Hilliard  interposed,  and  said,  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order.  He  shall 
not  misrepresent  me. 

Mr.  Stanly.  State  your  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  The  gentleman  must  take  his  seat.  I  will  then  state  my 
point  of  order. 

The  Chairman  requested  Mr.  Stanly  to  take  his  seat,  while  the  gentlemam 
from  Alabama  stated  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Stanly.  Most  assuredly,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chair,  but  not  by 
the  dictation  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  But  I  should  like  to  stand  up' 
by  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  the  courtesy  to  say  a  word? 

Mr.  Stanly.  No,  sir;  not  a  word  of  courtesy  after  such  a  rude  interrup¬ 
tion.  State  your  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  will  state  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Stanly.  That  is  all  I  yield  for. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  say  the  gentleman  must  not  undertake  to  state  what  I 
said  upon  this  floor. 

Mr.  Stanly,  (interposing.)  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order.  Is  that  your 
point  of  order? 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  will  confine  himself  to  stating  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  tliLLiARD.  I  will  state  the  point  of  order  as  rapidly  as  I  can.  I  say 
that  no  gentleman  upon  this  floor  has  the  right,  in  my  presence^  to  state  what 
he  says  I  uttered,  while  I  rise  to  give  a  correct  version  of  it,  and  he  refuses 
to  yield  me  the  floor  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Stanly.  Is  that  all  your  point  of  order?  There  is  as  little  regard  to^ 
sense  in  it  as  there  was  regard  to  the  Scriptures  in  your  argument. 

.-Mr.  Hilliard.  I  say  the  gentleman  must  not  misrepresent  me.  I  insist 
upon  it.  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  put  down.  The  gentleman’s  rudeness 
is  disgraceful  to  him. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  will  leave  the  House  to  decide  that  question.  I  insist  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  will  state  his  point  of  order^ 

Mr.  Stanly.  Let  us  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  This  is  the  point  of  order:  When  a  statement  is  made  in 
debate  by  a  member  referring  to  the  published  opinions  of  another  member, 
that  member  being  present,  it  is  the  right  of  the  gentleman,  if  his  opinions 
are  misstated,  to  rise  and  correct  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  that  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  gentleman,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
will  misstate  my  remarks? 

Mr.  Stanly.  Of  course  such  a  charge  might  be  expected  from  the  gentle¬ 
man.  There  is  no  more  indecency  in  it  than  in  a  clergyman  quoting  Scripture 
to  justify  resist^ance  and  civil  war. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order  again. 

Mr.  Stanly.  No  doubt — 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  My  point  of  order  is,  that  the  gentleman  has  no  right  to 
make  personal  remarks.  No  gentleman  will  make  personal  remarks. 

The  Chairman  interposed  to  order. 

Mr.  Stanly.  Who  is  entitled  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order. 
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The  Chairman,  (replying  to  Mr.  Stanly.)  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  the  floor  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  The  gentleman  is  indulging  in  personal  remarks,  which  are 
always  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  true  that  personal  remarks  are  not  in  order. 
The  Chair  did  not  hear  the  remarks  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  (continuing.)  And  I  insist  that  the  gentleman  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  without  permission  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Stanly.  The  gentleman  said  that  something  I  stated  was  false. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  No,  sir;  I  said,  hypothetically,  that  if  the  gentleman  charged 
me - 

Mr.  Stanly.  Ah!  that  is  disunion  preaching.  I  understand  (he  gentleman. 

The  Chairman,  (interposing.)  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  his  point  of  order,  in  writing,  to  the  Chair,  as  the  Chair  did  not 
hear  the  remarks. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Will  the  Clerk  be  good  enough  to  take  my  point  of  order.?  I 
say  that  the  gentleman  made  personal  remarks  touching  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  state  what  those  remarks 
were .? 

Mr.  Hilliard.  The  gentleman  stated,  in  the  hearing  of  the  committee — » 
what  is  perfectly  well  known  as  a  breach  of  decorum — that  I,  as  a  clergyman, 
had  perverted  the  Scriptures,  to  encourage  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
shed  each  other’s  blood.  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order  upon  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Stanly] 
admit  that  such  was  his  lang-uage.? 

O  O 

Mr.  Stanly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  (to  Mr.  Hilliard.)  Will  the  gentleman  reduce  his  point  of 
order  to  writing?  The  Chair  asks  it  for  his  own  protection. 

The  point  of  order  was  therefore  reduced  to  waiting  by  Mr.  H.,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stanly  stated  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  desecrated  the  Scrip* 
tures,  by  using  quotations  from  them  to  urge  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  shed  each  other’s  blood. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Stanly.  That  is  not  the  point  of  order  which  the  gentleman  stated  just 
now.  He  then  said  something  about  a  clergyman.  It  was  after  the  gentleman 
made  interruption  that  I  used  the  word  clergyman.  The  gentleman,  with 
characteristic  fairness,  has  changed  his  point  of  order.  It  is  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  insist  upon  the  point  of  order.  I  call  upon  the  gentleman 
to  take  his  seat  until  the  point  is  decided. 

Mr.  Stanly.  Not  at  your  dictation,  sir.  I  call  upon  the  gentleman  to  take 
his  seat.  I  am  arguing  the  point  of  order - 

The  Chairman  called  both  gentlemen  to  order. 

The  Chairman,  (continuing.)  As  the  Chair  did  not  hear  the  remarks,  and 
as  gentlemen  differ  as  to  the  precise  language  used,  the  Chair  must  refer  it  to 
the  decision  of  the  committee.  And  the  Chair  will  put  the  question  in  this 
form,  ‘‘Shall  the  gentleman  from  N.  Carolina  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  order?” 

Mr.  McClernand.  Of  course  the  decision  will  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee,  as  to  the  language  that  was  used.  I  understood  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Stanly]  to  say,  that  he  hoped  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hilliard]  wmuld  not  desecrate  the  Scriptures  to  favor  dis¬ 
union,  and  to  encourage  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  shed  each  other’s 
blood.  Having  so  understood  the  gentleman,  I  shall  vote  accordingly. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Hilliard, 

Mr.  McClernand  repeated  that  he  had  understood  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  say,  that  he  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  would  not— 

Mr.  Hilliard  (interposing.)  Again— 

Mr.  McClernand.  I  do  not  recollect  about  the  word  again. 
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Mr.  Hilliard.  Certainly,  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
to  use  the  word  again.  (Mr.  H.  turned  to  Mr.  Stanly,  as  if  in  inquiry;  but 
the  remark,  if  any,  was  not  heard  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  more. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Then  I  make  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Stanly.  Make  it. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  The  Chairman  will  decide  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  cannot,  in  justice  to  himself,  decide  the  point  of 
order,  because  he  did  not  hear  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Stanly]  complained  of,  and  upon  which  gentlemen  differ.  The 
Chair  must  therefore  put  the  question  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Bayly.  Does  the  Chair  understand  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Stanly]  as  disclaiming  the  words  attributed  to  him.? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  does  so  understand. 

Mr.  Stanly.  The  first  word  I  used  offensive  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaba¬ 
ma,  [Mr.  Hilliard,]  was  in  answer  to  his  very  rude  interruption.  As  to  the 
particular  order,  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  am  incapable  of  offering  an  insult  to  any  gentleman,  unless 
provoked  to  it  by  an  insulting  remark  on  his  part.  The  gentleman  is  wholly 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  it  originated  with  me. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  say  it  did. 

Mr.  Gorman  gave  his  understanding  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
the  two  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  question  to  be,  ‘‘Shall  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  order?” 

Mr.  Hilliard.  It  is  very  important  that  this  matter  should  be  correctly 
stated.  Allow  me  to — 

The  Chairman  interposed,  and  said,  that  the  gentleman  could  proceed  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee.  Objection  was  made. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  charge  distinctly  that  I  had  desecrated  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  he  hoped  I  would  not  do  it  again.  I  replied,  impulsively  of  course,  that  it 
was  false.  I  rose  and  asked  the  gentleman  whether  he  intended  to  say  that  I 
had  ever  desecrated  the  Scriptures  for  any  such  purpose.  The  gentleman  said 
that  he  did  understand  that  to  be  the  bearing  of  my  remarks.  I  replied  it  was 
false,  that  I  had  made  no  such  remarks;  I  knew  my  relations  to  this  body;  I 
knew  my  relations  to  society.  I  have  scrupulously  foreborne  to  offer  insults  or 
aggressions  anywhere;  because  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  I  should  not  hold 
m3^self  amenable  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  adjustment, 

Mr.  Stanly.  Is  all  this  in  order? 

Mr.  Hilliard,  (continuing.)  And  I  did  not  this  morning  intend  any  thing 
offensive  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  until  driven  into  it. 

The  Chairman  interposed  to  order. 

Mr.  ScHENCK  rose  to  a  question  of  order.  He  inquired  whether  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  the  Chair  to  say  that  he  would  not  decide  the  question  of  order.  He 
submitted  that  the  Chair  must,  in  the  first  instance,  decide  whether  there  had 
been  a  breach  of  order  or  not;  and  then  an  appeal  might  be  taken,  or  a  motion 
made  that  the  gentleman  have  leave  to  proceed  in  order.  But,  in  either  case, 
the  preliminary  point  must  first  be  settled  by  the  Chair  that  the  gentleman  was 
out  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  already  stated  that  he  did  not  hear  the  re¬ 
marks  complained  of. 

Mr.  ScHENCK.  Then  there  can  be  no  decision,  and  there  is  nothing  to  appeal 
from.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  a  motion  that  the  gentleman  have  leave 
to  proceed  in  order.  In  other  words,  there  being  no  decision  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  out  of  order,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  a  motion  that  he  be  allowed 
to  proceed  in  order. 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  he 
■will  find  authority  for  what  I  have  done. 

The  question  (continued  the  Chairman)  is,  ^‘Shall  the  gentleman  be  allowed 
to  proceed  in  order?” 

Mr.  ScHENCK.  Then  I  will  not  vote. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 

So  leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Stanly  to  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  Stanly,  (resuming.)  Two  noes.  Ido  not  think  there  can  be  more  than 
one  more.  I  regret  ver}^  much  what  has  happened  in  the  haste  and  heat  of 
debate.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  consumed  in  this  interlude  will  not  be 
taken  out  of  my  brief  hour.  Will  the  Chairman  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me 
how  much  time  it  has  consumed? 

The  Chairman.  Fourteen  minutes.  But  that  time  will  not  be  deducted  from 
the  gentleman’s  hour. 

Mr.  Stanly  then  resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Kentucky,  next  obtained  the  floor,  but  some  time  elapsed 
before  the  committee  could  be  brought  to  order. 

Mr.  Stanton  then  yielded,  for  purposes  of  explanation,  to — 

Mr.  Hilliard,  who,  after  a  few  moments’  pause,  said  that,  under  the  counsel 
of  his  friends,  he  proposed  to  defer  until  to-morrow  morning  the  few  remarks 
which,  under  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Stanton,] 
he  (Mr.  H.)  desired  to  submit  to  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  thereupon  rose  and  reported;  and  the  House  adjourned. 


(The  alterations  and  additions  made  by  Mr.  Hilliard  on  Saturday  night  are  printed  in 
italics  and  in  brackets.) 

House  of  Representatives,  March  7,  1850. 

After  Mr.  Hilliard  had  concluded  his  attack  on  Mr.  Stanly,  hlr.  S.  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Globe,  Tuesday,  March  12,  1850.] 

I  am  ver}^  much  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  saying  a  few  words,  after  what  we  have  just  heard.  In  doing 
so,  I  shall  take  especial  care,  so  far  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will 
allow,  to  say  nothing  too  severe  to  the  reverend  political  parson  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat.  I  shall  endeavor  to  restrain  myself,  not  on  account  of 
what  is  due  to  his  conduct,  but  on  account  of  what  is  due  to  the  profession 
which  he  does  not,  by  any  means,  adorn.  I  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  that 
decorum  which  is  due  to  this  House,  and  which  is  due  to  my  own  character; 
and  if  I  forbear  to  say  anything  of  peculiar  severity  to  the  right-honorable  and 
most-reverend  preacher,  from  the  great  State  of  Alabama,  it  will  not  be  on 
account  of  what  he  deserves,  but  out  of  respect  to  my  own  character. 

Now,  here  is  an  exhibition.  I  wish  the  country  to  see  the  report  which 
comes  to  us  in  the  ‘‘Daily  Globe,”  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  which  I 
never  saw  until  this  morning,  and  with  the  reporters  of  which  I  had  no  com¬ 
munication.  I  do  not  know  who  reported  it,  or  an}*  thing  about  it.  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  let  that  go  out  to  the  public,  and  I  appeal  to  every  gentleman,  of  both 
parties,  in  this  House,  to  say  whether  it  is  correct  or  not;  and  who,  according 
to  this  report,  stands  most  to  blame  in  the  sight  of  all  good  men.  I  am  willing 
to  take  that  gentleman  before  any  IMethodist  Church  in  my  country,  and  have 
him  tried,  as  to  who  acted  in  a  manner  more  becomins:  the  gentleman  or  the 
Christian,  the  reverend  gentleman  from  Alabama  or  myself.  I  hope  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  give  me  credit  for  the  declaration,  that  upon  the  slightest  intimation 
on  your  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  out  of  order,  I  resumed  my  seat.  I 
endeavored  to  act  with  the  utmost  decorum;  but  in  attempting  to  crow'd  a  two 
hours’  speech  into  one,  (a  hard  matter,  by  the  way,)  I  spoke  with  a  great  deal 
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of  excitement,  and  the  reporter  did  not  hear,  and  has  not  reported,  a  remark 
which  the  reverend  person,  who,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  preaches  disunion, 
made  in  his  seat.  He  thrust  himself  into  this  debate.  I  made  no  allusion  to 
him.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  within  the  sound  of  my  voice.  I  did  not 
care  where  he  was.  I  knew  he  ought  not  to  have  said  what  he  did.  I  knew 
he  violated  the  propriety  of  his  station.  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman  was  in 
the  House;  but  while  I  was  speaking,  he  made  a  remark,  with  some  severity 
and  rudeness,  which  caught  my  ear,  and  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  I  would  pay 
my  respects  to  him  before  I  was  through. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Will  the  gentleman  state  what  the  remark  was? 

Mr.  Staxly.  ^^It  was  not  true,”  Not  so;”  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
it  touched  me  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  The  gentleman  wholly  misconceived  my  remark.  I  am 
incapable  of  making  use  of  such  an  expression,  unless  offence  has  first  been 
given  me.  I  simply  inquired  of  a  gentleman  near  me,  whether — [the  rest  of 
the  sentence  was  lost  to  the  reporter.] 

Mr.  Stanly.  How  did  I  know,  when  the  gentleman  spoke  in  his  seat, 
whether  he  intended  the  remark  for  me,  or  any  one  else?  The  gentleman 
spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  and  the  remark  caught  my  ear,  and  produced  the  effect 
of  exciting  my  feelings  in  a  moment.  For  that  reason  I  turned  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama.  But  for  his  thrusting  himself  into  the  debate,  in  that 
way,  I  should  have  made  no  allusion  to  him.  He  now  disclaims  any  such 
purpose.  I  should  have  thought  him  incapable  of  it,  but  for  the  speech  of  this 
morning.  I  think  he  has  shown  that  he  is  not  incapable  of  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  a  word? 

Mr.  Stanly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  am,  I  insist,  incapable  of  originating  any  offensive  remark 
to  any  gentleman;  and  I  take  occasion  distinctly  to  say,  that  inadvertently  I 
made  a  reply  to  the  very  harsh  statement  made  by  the  gentleman  against 
myself,  which  I  could  not  have  made  upon  reflection.  But  I  insist  that  the 
original  grievance  came  from  the  gentleman.  I  had  no  purpose  of  interfering 
with  him,  nor  had  I  any  intention  of  offering  him  the  slightest  indignity;  nor 
would  I  at  this  moment  say  any  thing,  but  for  the  necessity  of  vindicating  myself. 

Mr.  Stanly.  God  help  the  conscience  of  these  political  parsons!  I  do  not 
understand  what  their  conscience  is.  I  do  not  like  this  tame-snake  way  of 
doing  business — this  professed  gentleness — yet  this  malignant  attempt  to 
wound.  Let  a  man  be  either  fish  or  flesh,  politician  or  parson,  and  we  will 
know  how  to  take  him. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama  commenced  this  morning  by  saying 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Yes,  and  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  yesterda}-  in  courtesy.  He  promulgates  it  this  morning.  He 
knew  it,  and  the  country  knows  it,  from  extracts  which  have  been  published 
from  his  sermons.  He  is  one  of  those  gentlemen,  I  doubt  not,  who  desires  to 
procure  the  eclat  of  the  galleries,  and  the  compliments  of  the  ladies,  for  his 
sermons;  and  he  comes  here  this  morning  to  pour  out  his  malice  upon  me.  I 
cannot  but  have  respect  for  that  Church,  from  the  associations  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it  my  own  mind.  In  my  youth,  I  attended  its  ministrations.  I 
have  a  high  respect  for  its  clergy,  in  spite  of  the  exhibition  we  have  had  here 
this  morning.  They  are  pioneers  of  religion  in  our  country.  They  are  not 
like  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  Vattel, 
Bynkershock,  and  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli,  than  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  or  St.  James  But  they  are  these  hundred  dollar  men,  who  take  their 
ponies  and  saddle-bags,  and  ride  through  our  American  forests,  sending  forth 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  black  as  well  as  the  white.  They  are  to  religion 
what  our  Yankees  are  to  commerce — they  go  where  nobody  else  goes,  and  do  not 
preach  for  glory,  or  for  pay,  like  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  or  any  of  that 
sort.  They  do  not  dance  in  attendance  on  the  great — are  not 


“Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side, 
****** 

Constant  at  routs,  familiar  wdth  a  round 
Of  ladyships.” 

Through  these  men,  ‘Uhe  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.”  Did 
the  committee  observe  what  the  gentleman  said  this  morning?  In  the  most 
emphatic  way  he  had,  he  said  that  gentleman  would?’’ - so  and  so. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  said,  I  thought  no  gentleman  could  allow  himself - 

Mr.  Stanly.  Exactly — that tio  could  allow  himself.”  Now,  I 

want  to  know  how  I  am  to  treat  with  him — as  a  parson  or  as  a  politician?  I 
wish  to  be  moderate  in  my  remarks  toward  him,  notwithstanding  his  assault 
this  morning.  Does  it  become  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  who 
was  despised  of  men — a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief — who, 
when  He  was  smitten  on  one  cheek,  turned  the  other  also— to  get  up  and 
taunt  a  member  that  he  is  ^^no  gentleman?”  Is  that  Alabama  Methodism? 
No,  sir!  that  is  the  preacher  of  the  disunion  gang!  What  is  the  tenor  of  the 
gentleman’s  speech?  How  does  he  refer  to  me?  ‘‘The  member  from  North 
Carolina.”  Now,  we  know  that  if  any  gentleman  chooses  to  be  offensive  in 
debate,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  say,  “the  member.”  Is  that  acting  up  to  his 
professions?  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  decorum  and  propriety? 
I  submit  to  him  even,  in  his  cooler  moments,  to  say  if  he  did  not  show  some 
bitterness  of  feeling?  The  gentleman  has  shown,  by  his  remarks,  that  I  have 
a  higher  respect  for  what  is  due  to  a  member  of  this  House,  and  what  is  due  to 
a  gentleman,  than  he  has. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  my  coming  here  into  the  gladiatorial  arena,  and 
commended  my  discretion  in  choosing  my  adversary,  intimating  that  I  should 
have  attacked  some  one  who  was  not  a  clergyman — a  very  gentle  hint  that 
there  was  some  cowardice  in  my  attacking  him.  I  suppose  this  old  Anti- 
Mason — I  beg  pardon;  I  will  say  this  venerable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Stevens] — is  another  gentleman  who  should  not  have  been  attacked? 
There  was  an  intimation,  this  morning,  that  I  chose  my  adversary.  I  submit 
to  the  House,  and  to  the  gentleman’s  own  constituents,  whether  it  is  quite 
becoming  a  clergyman  to  intimate,  in  the  style  he  did,  that  I  selected  him 
because  he  was  a  clergyman?  I  did  not  reply  to  his  abusive  epithet  and  coarse 
language,  when  he  said  that  what  I  stated  was  “false,”  without  asking  what 
I  meant,  or  my  saying  a  word,  or  giving  me  a  chance  for  explanation.  Let 
this  record,  [holding  up  the  “Globe,”]  published  this  morning,  say  who  do- 
ported  himself  most  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propriety  and  decorum, 
the  gentleman  or  myself. 

Now,  a  word  about  this  desecration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  14th  of  February,  1850,  says: 

“We  cannot  submit  to  the  tranquility  which  a  despotism  would  impose.  We  hold  that 
political  truth  is  like  revealed  truth — let  it  first  be  pure,  then  peaceable.” 

If  I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman,  he  just  now  disclaimed  having 
been  guilty  of  a  desecration  of  the  Scriptures.  Now,  what  is  a  desecration  of 
the  Scriptures?  1  may  have  been  guilty  of  it  yesterday,  myself.  1  confess  my¬ 
self  liable  to  the  imputation.  We  do  not  all  refer,  in  conversation,  with  proper 
reverence  to  the  Scriptures;  but,  according  to  the  meaning  given  by  lexicog¬ 
raphers,  to] “desecrate”  is  “to  divert  from  a  sacred  purpose;”  to  use  irreve¬ 
rently,  to  quote  it  to 

“  Point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.’’ 

That  is  all  I  meant — nothing  more;  and  I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea,  I  as¬ 
sure  the  House,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  to  say  any  thing  in  that  remark 
to  injure  the  feelings  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Not  the 
most  distant.  The  gentleman  thrust  himself  upon  me,  as  I  said  before,  when 
I  was  highly  excited  in  debate,  saying  “It  is  false.”  Now,  where  is  this 
“first  pure,  then  peaceable?”  from  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  James? 

I  wish  the  honorable  gentleman  had  read  that  whole  chapter  this  morning 
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oefore  he  came  here;  it  would  greatly  have  assuaged  the  severity  of  some  of 
his  remarks.  The  Apostle  tells  us, 

“But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is — first  pure,  then  peaceable;  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en¬ 
treated;  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits;  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.” 

Was  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  ^‘gentle”  yesterday?  or  ‘‘easy  to  be  en¬ 
treated”  to-day?  Has  he  been  disposed  to  show  mercy?”  Alas!  what  are 
the  “fruits”  of  his  wisdom?  And  the  next  verse  which  I  commend  to  him  is, 
“And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace,  of  them  that  make  peace.” 
Has  the  gentleman,  after  a  night’s  rest,  evinced  any  wish  to  make  peace?  Let 
his  wilful  misrepresentations  of  this  morning  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  the  great  embarrassment  I  feel  in  this  controversy. 
The  gentleman  told  us,  in  the  beginning  of  his  attack — w^hat  his  deportment 
would  never  have  revealed — that  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  t/iui  he  throws  his 
poisoned  shafts,  and  holds  up  his  clerical  coat,  in  terrorem,  when  he  is  called 
on  to  defend  himself.  A  man  cannot  “serve  two  masters.”  This  is  no  place 
for  one  whose  life  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  But  if  such  per¬ 
sons  will  be  here,  let  them  behave  peaceably,  not  preaching  discord;  and  out 
of  this  House,  let  them  afford  material  for  lelter-^vriters  to  report  how  prettily 
they  preached,  and  how  beautifull}'  they  talked,  not  only  of  holy  things,  but 
of  what  they  had  seen  in  foreign  lands.  But  let  them  not  “desecrate  the 
Scriptures,”  by  quoting  them  to  justify  civil  war.  How  far  the  gentleman  has 
done  so,  I  leave  him,  in  his  cooler  moments,  to  decide. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  If  I  can  only  be  allowed  fifteen  minutes - 

Mr.  Stanly.  Yes,  fifteen  times  fifteen,  if  I  can  only  get  a  chance  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  must  object  to  that,  until  I  can  have  a 
touch  at  these  young  men. 

The  Chair  said  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  extended  to  but  one  speech. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to^ 
state,  that  I  had  furnished  the  letter-writers  with  paragraphs  respecting  my 
own  discourses? 

Mr.  Stanly.  No.  I  recommended  him  to  preach  such  sermons  as  these 
letter  writers  could  take  down  and  send  home,  to  show  how  beautifully  he  does- 
preach.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  desire  to  understand  distinctly  the  charge.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  to  say  that  I  have  furnished  the  letter-writers  with  a  single 
paragraph  in  regard  to  my  own  discourses!  [/f  is  atrocious,  I  distinctly  state 
that  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  such  notice.^ 

Mr.  Stanly.  No;  “stick  to  your  vocation,  Hal.”  Preach  pretty  sermons. 
Let  the  letter-writers  take  them  down — send  them  home,  to  be  put  in  ladies’ 
albums — to  show  how  beautifully  the  gentleman  preaches  in  relation  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  what  he  saw  in  foreign  countries.  I  am  tired  of  this  “Miss 
Nancyism”  in  politics  in  the  pulpit.  We  have  had  enough  of  it. 

I  read  an  anecdote,  some  years  ago,  of  a  cardinal,  who  flourished  in  the 
days  when  cardinals  were  field-marshals;  and  the  cardinal  was  a  good  man,, 
and  the  marshal  a  wicked  one.  The  marshal  had  committed  some  act  of  in¬ 
justice,  and  one  of  his  friends  asked  him,  “How  c^n  you,  a  holy  man,  justify 
such  an  act?”  The  cardinal  replied,  he  did  that  act  as  a  marshal — as  a  mili¬ 
tary  commander.  “  But,”  said  his  friend,  “  if  the  devil  gets  the  marshal,  what 
will  become  of  the  cardinal?” 

I  commend  this  anecdote  to  the  consideration  of  the  politician  and  parson, 
who  has  assailed  me  this  morning.  And  I  tell  the  gentleman,  there  are  a  great 
many  good  people  of  his  own  Church  who  believe,  with  me,  that  this  place 
does  not  afford  the  best  field  for  those  who  ought  to  be  uncontaminated  by  the 
world — who  ought  to  be  shining  lights — and  by  their  example  teach  us  to  reap 
the  “fruit  of  righteousness,  sown  in  peace,  of  them  that  make  peace.” 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  want  of  balance  in  my  mind.  Nothing  personal 
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in  that?  Well,  if  my  mind  is  unbalanced,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Such  as  it  is^ 
God  gave  it  to  me.  I  am  thankful  for  it.  I  wish  I  had  more.  Whether  I 
have  more  charity  than  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  I  will  leave  for  the  House 
and  the  country  to  decide.  Whether  my  mind  is  balanced,  or  whether  my 
heart  is  in  the  right  direction  toward  the  country,  let  the  country  decide. 

The  gentleman  asks  me  with  an  air  of  triumph,  if  there  is  a  single  passage 
in  his  speech  which  contains  disunion  sentiments.  Certainly,  there  are  several 
of  them,  or  I  do  not  understand  the  English  language.  Hear  the  following 
extract:  what  does  he  mean  in  this  sentence? 

“A  spirit  equally  determined  prevails  at  the  South  ;  throughout  that  entire  region  there  exists 
a  sin2:!e  purpose  in  regard  to  this  threatened  aggression,  and  that  is,  to  resist  it  to  the  last.'' 

W'hat  is  the  meaning  of  resisting  to  the  last?”  Why  did  he  not,  if  he 
meant  war  and  bloodshed,  tell  us  what  resistance  means?  Does  he  not  mean 
civil  war?  Does  anv  man  in  his  senses  doubt  it?  How  else  will  the  srentleman 
from  Alabama  resist  the  action  of  the  Government?  I  asked  him,  the  other 
da}’’,  when  speaking,  what  he  meant  by  resistance?  He  gave  no  answer.  I 
asked  him  after  he  concluded  his  speech;  he  gave  no  answer.  He  can  give 
none.  I  defy  him  to  give  any,  except  civil  war  and  bloodshed. 

Hear  him  again — page  2: 

“  If  we  should  admit  California  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  with  the  boundaries  now  claimed 
by  its  inhabitants,  without  receiving  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  our  rights  in  other  portions 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  us,  we  should  Uansfer  the  sceptre  of  political  power  at  once,  and 
forever,  into  the  h:tnds  of  the  eiumies  of  our  institutions,  and  the  slaveholding  States  would  enter 
upon  a  fixed,  dreary,  hopeless  minority,  in  the  face  of  a  grow’ing  aitgression  which  tlireatened 
our  very  existence.” 

Again  he  says: 

“  The  time  is  come  when  the  slaveholding  States  must  throw  up  harriers  again.st  all  future 
aggressions,  unless  they  are  ready  to  surrender  all  weight  in  the  Confederacy,  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  and  tamely  submit  to  any  policy  which  an  overwhelming  majority  may  impose 
upon  them.  Tlie  time  is  come  not  only  to  resist  the  measures  which  now  threaten  them,  but  to 
demand  guaranties  for  their  future  protection." 

‘^^If  California  comes  in  without  guaranties,”  what  sort  of  guaranties  I  dO' 
not  know,  after  his  disclaiming  a  desire  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Is 
not  this  preaching  disunion?  Is  it  not  telling  his  constituents  they  must  fight .^■ 

Hear  him  again : 

“  For  one,  sir,  I  am  for  ofj^ering  battle  at  once.  I  am  for  staking  everything  upon  a  single 
field.  We  shall  never  be  in  better  condition  for  contesting  it  than  we  are  now;  and  if  we  are 
hereafter  to  struggle  for  a  foothold  in  De.seret  and  New  Mexico,  1  prefer  to  struggle  for  ascen¬ 
dency  in  California  too,  that  we  may  bear  our  institutions  with  us  to  the  Pacific  coast.” 

What  sort  of  “battle?”  Is  that  in  a  Pickwickian  sense?  Is  that  “  first 
pure,  then  peaceable?”  Now,  if  an  advocate  of  the  resolution  of  ’99,  one  of 
the  “  double  F.  V’s,”  were  to  get  up  and  say  “We  hold  that  political  truth, 
like  revealed  truth,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,”  it  would  not  be  worse  than 
I  have  heard. 

I  can  understand  how  some  “  ninety-eight  or  ninety -nine  ”  gentlemen  ma}^ 
think  that  Jefferson’s  wisdom  came  from  above,  unless  when  he  wrote  of  slavery. 

But  what  does  that  mean,  “  I  am  for  offering  battle  at  once.” 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  will  relieve  the  gentleman’s  doubts.  I  meant  it  in  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  sense — [  forpresshtg  the  question  here  in  Cougress  to  a  complete  settlement.  ] 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Let  the  country  understand  it.  Then 
the  Union  is  not  to  be  dissolved.  Last  Saturday  was  the  day  appointed, 
according  to  one  prophecy,  from  a  distinguished  quarter,  that  I  saw  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  true,  a  terrific  wind  broke  the  flag  pole  of  the  Senate,  threw  the 
roof  off  the  Winder  building,  on  that  day;  but  the  Union  is  not  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  preacher  of  discord  is  only  using  these  threats  in  a  Pickwickian  sense! 

But  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  was  only  meant  in  a  parliamentary  sense.  If 
this  gentleman  had  said  this  when  I  asked  him  the  question,  when  he  made 
his  speech,,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  proper  to  comment  on  this  speech  : 
and  I  would  stop  here,  except  that  he  has  made  it  necessary,  by  his  unchari- 
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table  remarks  of  this  morning,  that  I  should  prove  I  had  good  cause  for  my 
inferences. 

The  gentleman,  that  he  may  kindle  sectional  animosities,  says,  the  South¬ 
ern  States  have  borne  the  pressure  of  the  Government ;  they  have  witnessed 
the  steady  decline  of  their  commercial  prosperity;  they  have  seen  their  em¬ 
poriums  languish,  and  their  ships  decay;  yet,  under  all  this  adverse  fortune, 
they  have  stood  by  the  country;  they  have  asked  no  legislation  for  their  benefit; 
they  have  poured  their  wealth  into  your  treasury;  they  have  seen  it  scattered 
without  stint,  in  other  parts  of  the  Confederacy.”  What  is  this  but  the  old 
nullification  jingle  of  words?  Again,  on  page  six,  the  gentleman  says: 

“  Survey,  sir,  the  whole  extent  of  that  wide-spread  region,  beginning  at  the  Potomac,  which 
rolls  its  waters  in  our  view,  to  the  almost  tropical  plains  of  southern  Texas,  and  you  will  see 
signs  which  may  well  hx  your  attention  ;  one  feeling,  one  purpose,  one  spirit,  moves  the  entire 
mass  of  awakened  atid  indignant  freemen.  You  may  almost  hear  the  tones  in  which  they 
announce  their  solemn  purpose,  not  only  to  resist  your  threatened  encroachments,  but  to 
demand  guaranties  for  their  future  safety.” 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  sounds,  to  my  ears,  like  the  words  of  those 
who  threaten  to  come  here  with  arms,  and  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
Capitol.  It  sounds  very  like  the  words  of  a  gentleman  from  Georgia,  not  in 
Congress,  who  wrote  a  furious  letter,  advocating  a  Southern  Convention,  [Mr. 
Troupe.]  Is  all  this  in  a  parliamentar}"  sense?  If  so,  the  gentleman  does 
not  agree  with  those  who  mean  more,  when  they  use  his  words.  But  hear 
him  again: 

“  If  it  be  your  settled  policy  to  deny  the  slaveholding  States  any  participation  in  the  territory 
now  belonging  to  us,  or  hereafter  to  belong  to  us,  then  the  time  is  come  when  the  Southern 
States  must  decide  a  grave  question — either  to  submit  to  a  gradual,  but  perfectly  certain,  change 
in  their  organic  structure,  or  to  resist  the  threatened  encroachment  on  their  rights,  at  every 
hazard.” 

every  hazard!’*  Is  that  in  a  ‘‘  parliamentary  sense?” 

Mr.  Hilliard.  In  referring  to  offering  battle,  I  meant  that  particular 
phrase  in  a  particular  sense.  \^But  the  gentleman,  surely,  must  understand  that 
I  insist  upon  the  opinion,  which  I  sincerely  hold,  that  certain  acts  of-  aggression 
by  this  Government  would  drive  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  into  revolu¬ 
tionary  resistance.  ] 

Mr.  Stanly.  What  do  you  mean  by  at  every  hazard”? 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  meant  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  passage  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  would  drive  the  Southern  people  into  resistance. 

Mr.  Stanly.  How? 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Revolutionary  resistance.  I  meant  that  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  so? 

Mr.  Stanly.  What? 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Think  that  it  will  drive  them  to  resistance. 

Mr.  Stanly.  No;  not  by  a  Nashville  Convention  disunion  and  civil  war! 
I  told  you  that  North  Carolina  would  not  go  with  that  crowd.  When  resist¬ 
ance  becomes  necessary.  North  Carolina  will  act  “  on  her  own  hook.” 

Mr.  Hilliard.  How?  Will  you  go  armed? 

Mr.  Stanly.  If  I  w^ere  a  preacher  I  would  go  unarmed  ;  or  against 
preachers,  unarmed. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  the  Southern  people  would, 
or  Avould  not,  resist  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  being  passed. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  But  answer. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  will  “not  answer  him!”  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
danger;  but  I  believe— as  I  said  in  the  Legislature  of  my  own  State,  last  year, 
and  now  repeat — that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  stand  by  the  Union, 
Wilmot  proviso  or  no  Wilmot  proviso. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Would  they  submit  or  resist? 

Mr.  Stanly.  Submit  and  resist  are  not  words  in  my  parliamentary  vocabulary. 
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Mr.  Hilliard.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  a  single  moment? 

Mr.  Stanly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  assert  that  the  people  of  the 
Southern  country  would,  or  would  not,  resist  the  Wilmot  proviso,  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  sense? 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  do  not  believe  they  would.  God  forbid  that  I  should  enter¬ 
tain  any  such  idea.  As  I  said  at  home,  in  the  Legislature  of  my  own  State, 
so  I  say  now — they  would  not;  and  if  they  even  intended  to  do  so,  after  what 
we  have  heard  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina — after 
what  we  have  heard  from  the  honorable  member  from  Alabama — I  say,  God 
deliver  me  from  such  associates,  if  we  are  going  into  the  business  of  engaging 
in  war,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,] 
or  to  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Meade.] 
I  said  in  our  General  Assembly  in  North  Carolina,  what  I  now  repeat: 

Whether  the  Wilmot  proviso  should  be  adopted  or  not,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  will  stand  by  the  Union,  as  the  ark  of  their  political  safety — as  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  real  independence :  the  support  of  tranquility  at 
home;  of  peace  abroad;  of  safety,  of  prosperity,  and  of  that  very  liberty  they 
so  highly  prize. Is  the  gentleman  answered? 

He  now,  under  excitement,  says  he  meant  resist  at  every  hazard’’ — 
‘^revolutionary  resistance;”  though  a  few  moments  since  he  said  he  only 
means  that  “in  a  parliamentary  sense.”  Has  he  not  “confessed  the  corn,” 
as  the  saying  is,  that  he  did  preach  disunion?  that  he  intended  “revolutionary 
resistance”  to  an  act  of  Congress?  He  stands  guilty,  according  to  his  own 
confession  here  this  morning. 

Now,  I  have  shown,  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  did  preach  disunion 
in  his  speech;  and  he  thrust  himself  into  the  debate  yesterday. 

He  tells  us  of  great  things  he  did  in  the  canvass  in  Alabama — that  he  was 
the  “  ensign  of  the  Republic.” 

Now,  sir,  I  had  rather  hear  these  praises  from  some  other  source.  Why,  if 
the  gentleman  bore  the  ensign  of  the  Republic  at  home,  can  he  not  bear  it 
here?  I  suspect  the  truth  is,  he  is  thinking  of  the  political  complexion  of  his 
district;  he  is  afraid  some  Whig,  who  wishes  to  come  to  Congress,  will  be 
more  like  a  lion  than  he — will  roar  so  loudly  against  aggression,  that  the  ladies 
(as  in  the  play)  may  not  know  it  was  only  a  parson,  and  be  afraid.  Is  he  not 
afraid  of  some  dozens  of  Whigs  or  Democrats,  in  his  district,  who  want  to 
come  here? 

Now,  the  gentleman  said  that  I  was  a  champion  of  that  section.  What  sec¬ 
tion?  He  intimated  the  northern  section.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  accusation 
from  that  quarter.  It  rejoices  my  heart  to  know  that  I  am  entirely  free  of  such 
conduct  as  meets  the  approbation  of  that  gentleman. 

It  is  one  of  the  proudest  things  for  me  to  think  of  as  long  as  I  live. 

The  gentleman  saj^s  that  I  said  nothing  about  fugitive  slaves.  Look  at  the 
report;  ask  this  House.  I  said  the  North  ought  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  no  doubt  would.  This  report  in  the  “Globe,”  shows 
that  the  gentleman  is  mad — blind  with  passion — that  he  did  not  hear  my 
remarks,  nor  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  On  the  contrary,  I  said  the  gentleman  did  say  so.  His 
argument  was,  [that  the  whole  trouble  about  that  subject  grew  out  of  party  move¬ 
ments’,  that  there  was  no  real  cause  for  dissatisfaction.^ 

Mr.  Stanly.  That  is  not  the  point.  He  said  that  I  said  “  nothing  about 
northern  conduct.”  I  did.  I  referred  to  the  agitation  as  caused  by  Southern 
Democrats,  and  the  “Union”  newspaper  and  Abolitionists.  The  gentleman 
cannot  change  the  issue. 

The  gentleman  says  I  threatened  my  own  people.  I  will  not  use  the  only 
appropriate  epithet  which  this  charge  deserves.  I  made  no  threat  of  any  kind. 
I  did  refer  to  my  own  people.  I  said  their  lot  was  to  be  my  lot,  their  fate 
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my  fate,  their  God  my  God;  and  whatever  evil  should  befal  them,  my  camp — 
in  alluding  to  an  anecdote  borrowed  from  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky — I 
said,  my  camp  was  to  be  on  the  battle  ground;  and  yet  the  gentleman  says  I 
threatened  my  own  people.  How  did  I  threaten?  Even  a  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote]  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  Mr.  Calhoun. 
My  ‘‘threat”  was,  that  public  indignation  would  overtake  all  the  followers  of 
that  gentleman  [Mr.  Calhou.v.]  One  who  could  make  such  a  charge  against 
me,  would  “desecrate  the  Scriptures.” 

But  the  gentleman  found  fault  with  the  reference  I  made  to  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  suppressing  rebellion,  to  General  Jackson’s  suppressing  the  nullifica¬ 
tion  rebellion,  and  to  the  fact  that  General  Taylor,  whose  life  Providence  had 
guarded  in  so  many  dangers,  would  not  betray  his  trust,  and  forget  his  oath. 

My  feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  General  Jackson  grates  harshly  on  the 
ears  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Though  I  differed 
in  opinion  with  others  as  to  his  civil  administration,  his  patriotic  conduct  in 
1833,  in  putting  down  nullification,  commanded  my  highest  gratitude  and 
admiration.  And  here  let  me  say,  my  intercourse  with  many  Democrats, 
here  and  at  home,  has  overcome  many  prejudices  I  entertained  against  them. 
And  upon  this  question  of  union,  or  civil  war,  I  shall  offer  them  the  right  hand 
of  felloAvship — especially  those  who  have  expressed  their  manly  indignation  of 
impudence  and  arrogance,  in  a  manner  becoming  freemen.  I  shall  be  proud 
to  be  found  side  by  side  with  those  of  them  who  rebuke  treason,  and  stand  up 
for  the  Union  and  the  w^hole  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  hopes  General  Taylor  will  distinguish  himself 
by  calm  and  pacific  measures.  Did  I  intimate,  or  has  any  one  intimated,  that 
General  Taylor  would  use  force?  I  think  not.  I  might  have  said,  he  was 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  see  that  the  laws  were  faithfully  executed. 
And  I  believe  he  will;  and  I  suppose  his  worst  enemies  will  hardly  doubt  that. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama  tell  me 
why  he  did  not,  twelve  months  ago,  in  the  Southern  caucus,  stand  up  against 
aggression?  What  aggression  has  the  North  committed  since  then,  when  he, 
and  several  others,  voted  to  lay  on  the  table  the  Southern  Address?  What 
new  light  has  dawmed  upon  him?  Why,  sir,  he  saw  new  lights  in  the  late 
canvass  in  his  district,  under  his  “ensign  of  the  Republic.” 

But  I  made  no  threat.  I  have  heard  no  threats  from  General  Taylor. 
My  time  will  not  allow  me  to  see  him  often;  and,  if  I  did,  I  commiserate  too 
much  any  one  who  is  compelled  to  receive  so  many  visits,  to  allow  myself  to 
trouble  him  with  calls.  I  could  have  referred  to  the  threats  General  Jackson 
made  against  a  distinguished  Southern  Senator,  and  some  others.  And  within 
the  last  month,  I  have  heard  it  from  two  gentlemen,  who  heard  General  Jack- 
son  say:  “Let  these  persons  but  commit  one  overt  act,  and  I  will  hang  them 
as  high  as  Hainan,  by  the  Eternal !” 

But,  wdth  as  much  foundation  as  he  had  for  other  charges,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  said,  I  was  opposed  in  Philadelphia  to  General  Taylor’s  nomi¬ 
nation. 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I  withdrew  it,  [iipon  tie  gentleman^ s  own  statement.^ 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  give  him  credit  for  withdrawing  one  charge;  the  proof  to 
contradict  him  was  too  near  at  hand.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  aid  me  in 
supporting  the  peaceful  measures  recommended  by  the  President.  But  one 
word  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  I  stated,  while  he  was  speaking  just 
now,  that  in  Philadelphia  I  had  no  intercourse  with  the  gentleman;  that  I 
should  have  looked  for  him  at  some  Methodist  Church.  The  gentleman  replied, 
it  wmuld  have  been  better  for  my  manners  and  morals.  To  this  I  answmred, 
that  if  my  manners  and  morals  had  been  improved,  it  would  not  have  been 
owing  either  to  his  preaching  or  to  his  example.  And  what  did  the  reverend 
gentleman  say  to  this  provoked  repartee?  He  said,  I  could  not  help  “  certain 
tendencies,”  and  he  made  a  downward  motion.  Now,  sir,  I  confess,  w^hen  I 
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attack  the  gentleman,  I  am  going  in  a  downward  direction.  I  confess,  my 
tendencies  are  to  strip,  as  I  have,  the  wolf  of  the  sheep’s  clothing.  I  confess, 
when  one  of  his  calling  attacks  another,  regardless  of  all  decorum,  I  have  an 

irresistible  ^Hendency”  to - Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  follow  a  bad  example 

and  use  harshness  of  language,  that  I  know  I  shall  repent;  I  will  not  forget 
the  gentleman’s  vocation,  though  he  may.  But  I  wish  the  gentleman  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  this  restraint  is  imposed  , by  a  feeling  of  respect  for  this  House,  and 
of  regard  for  what  becomes  my  own  character,  and  not  for  what  might  be  de¬ 
servedly  applied  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

A  few  w'ords  more,  and  I  will  cease  this  unpleasant  discussion.  In  my 
remarks,  yesterday,  when  I  was  so  rudely  interrupted  by  the  gentleman,  I  did 
speak,  I  thought,  severely  of  the  agitation  of  Abolitionists.  I  did  say,  I 
thought  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  be  regarded  as  a  great  out¬ 
rage,  for  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  I  did  say,  that  my  people  would  regard 
it  as  an  unfriendly  exercise  of  power;  that  though  it  was  excellent  to  have  a 
giant’s  strength,  it  V'as  tyrannous  to  use  it  as  a  giant;  and  I  repeat,  that  if  that 
proviso  should  be  passed,  though  my  own  opinions  are  for  the  Union,  I  believe 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  feel  bound  to  deliberate  in  convention,  or  in 
her  General  Assembly,  whether  it  is  not  time  to  think  that  our  northern 
brethren  are  not  disposed  to  treat  us  as  countrymen.  I  believe  that  the  passage 
of  that  proviso  will  sow'  seeds  of  discord  and  alienation,  that  years  to  come 
will  not  eradicate.  When  the  State  acts,  I  shall  be  found  on  her  soil,  with 
the  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  and  friends,  ready  to  act  with  such  powers  as 
God  has  given  me,  as  becomes  a  good  citizen.  But  of  this,  I  say  again,  that 
proviso  will  not  be  forced  upon  us;  but  if  it  is,  I  do  not  go  with  Calhoun  &  Co., 
for  reasons  given  yesterday. 

After  these  remarks,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hilliard,  Mr.  Stanly  proceeded, 
hurriedly,  to  recapitulate  some  matter,  to  which  he  referred  the  day  before. 
He  referred  to  the  aggressions  of  the  nullifying  policy,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Compromise  act  of  1833.  He  spoke  of  the  home-valuation  feature  in  that 
act,  and  said,  that  w'as  the  protective  feature,  which  some  southern  members 
refused  to  stand  by.  He  said,  that  act  had  cost  a  loss  of  more  millions  to  the 
Northern  States  than  the  Southern  country  had  ever  lost  in  negroes  escaping, 
in  thousands  of  dollars.  He  said,  this  Government  was  formed  not  only  to 
protect  Southern  property,  but  domestic  industry.  North  and  South. 

He  referred  to  a  Union  meeting,  at  which  the  most  distinguished  son  of 
North  Carolina,  Judge  Gaston,  spoke  of  the  nullifiers,  who  had  sneered  at 
North  Carolina  as  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  South,  when  he  said,  better 
‘‘sleep  on  than  wake  to  treason  or  disunion;  better  be  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of 
the  South  than  the  Cataline  of  the  historian,  or  the  Bobadil  of  the  poet.” 

In  answer  to  remarks  of  his  colleague,  of  more  money  spent  at  the  North, 
and  of  Mr.  Hilliard’s  remark,  of  money  “scattered  in  other  parts  of  the 
Confederacy,”  Mr.  S.  said,  $20,000  for  Cape  Fear  river  had  been  in  a  bill 
vetoed  by  a  southern  President;  and  $50,000  for  Nag’s  Head,  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  “pocketed”  by  Captain  Tyler,  a  southern  President,  and  that 
he  would  promise  ten  or  twenty  northern  or  western  Democratic  votes  for  every 
southern  Democratic  vote  for  these  improvements.  What  work,  what  light¬ 
houses,  wanted  by  the  southern  country  had  northern  men  ever  refused? 

[These  remarks  are  not  all  reported  in  full,  for  Mr.  S.  said  they  were  intended 
as  part  of  his  speech  of  the  day  before.] 

Mr.  Stanly  concluded,  by  saying,  he  begged  pardon  for  his  part  in  the  de¬ 
bate;  he  found  he  was  too  easily  excited;  he  had,  however,  tried  to  control 
his  feelings;  he  hoped  he  would  be  pardoned  for  whatever  might  have  been 
said,  under  excitement,  at  all  unbecoming.  If  those  from  whom  better  things 
were  to  be  expected  could  nut  always  preserve  self-control,  what  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  “one  little  better  than  one  of  the  wdcked?” 
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Mr.  S.  said,  he  had  not  the  least  idea,  while  speaking  yesterday,  to  have 
said  any  thing  offensive  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  He  would  have 
been  the  last  person  in  the  House  whom  he  would  have  selected  to  attack  un¬ 
kindly,  and  he  should,  if  opportunity  had  offered,  had  not  the  harsh  word  he 
used  reached  his  ear,  have  instantly  begged  his  pardon.  He  remembered  his 
vocation  and  station  in  life,  and  felt  hurt  that  he  could,  by  any  provocation, 
have  been  guilty  of  offering  him  insult.  He  regretted  it  all;  and  was  altogether 
surprised  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman  this  morning.  He  came 
there  prepared  to  beg  pardon  for  his  hasty  expressions;  but  the  gentleman’s 
speech  this  morning  prevented.  He  hoped,  hereafter,  when  he  should  have  ac¬ 
quired  control  over  his  temper,  in  a  more  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  to  hear 

“Truths  divine  come  mended  from  his  tongue.” 

Mr.  Hilliard  said,  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  any  thing  like  a 
tender  of  the  olive-branch  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  [Mr.  Stanly.]  He  (Mr.  H.)  now  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  not 
entertained  a  single  unkind  sentiment  toward  that  gentleman,  until  he  had  yes¬ 
terday  made  a  very  gross  \_and  unprovoked^  charge  upon  him,  by  saying  that  he 
had  desecrated  the  Scriptures  [/o?*  the  worst purposesJ\  Let  it  all  pass.  The 
gentleman  must,  of  course,  settle  for  himself  what  his  own  relations  with  him 
(Mr.  H.)  should  hereafter  be.  He  had  only  vindicated  himself,  [and  exposed 
the  course  of  the  gentleman  from  J^orth  Carolina  in  proper  terms.^ 

Mr.  Stanly  said,  that  if  the  gentleman  was  so  disposed,  he  was  willing  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  understand,  not  only  their  speeches,  but  all 
the  gentleman’s  threats,  in  a  Parliamentary  sense  only. 


From  the  Daily  Globe  of  March  12,  1850. 

Washington,  March  11,  1850. 

Messrs.  Editors:  In  your  report  of  the  speech  of  the  honorable  H.  W. 
Hilliard,  of  Alabama,  printed  on  the  7th  instant,  a  material  error  occurs  in 
the  report  as  printed,  or  in  the  copy  furnished  you.  In  approving  the  course 
of  the  honorable  Mr.  Stanly,  I  stated  that  Mr.  Stanly  looked  through  a  dif¬ 
ferent  medium  from  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama;  whereas 
the  gentleman  reports  me  as  having  said  that  Mr.  Stanly  looked  through  the 
same  medium  as  myself.  This  correction  is  due  to  Mr.  Stanly  as  well  as 
myself,  and  I  should  have  been  much  better  satisfied  had  the  conversation  been 
reported  as  it  occurred.  Nothing  was  said  in  relation  to  Gott’s  resolutions;  and 
I  stated  that,  during  my  whole  Congressional  term,  I  had  never  voted  against 
the  interests  of  the  South. 

Please  insert  this  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  and  oblige  yours,  &c., 

HUGH  WHITE. 

To  Editors  of  Congressional  Globe. 


From  the  Daily  Globe  of  March  13,  1850. 

Washington  City,  March  11,  1850. 

Mr.  John  C.  Rives: 

Sir:  In  the  Daily  Globe^  of  March  9th,  1850,  which  I  received  to-day,  I  find 
the  “Explanations,  personal  and  political,”  between  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Alaba¬ 
ma,  and  myself. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  report  of  the  explanations,  after  I  had  stated  that  I 
had  not  the  least  idea,  on  the  day  before,  to  have  said  any  thing  offensive  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  report  proceeds  as  follows : 

“He  (Mr.  S.)  regretted  it  all;  and  was  altogether  surprised  by  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  gentleman  this  morning.  He  came  there  prepared  to  beg  pardon 
for  his  hasty  expressions;  but  the  gentleman’s  speech  this  morning  prevented. 
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He  hoped,  hereafter,  when  he  should  have  acquired  control  over  his  temper, 
in  a  more  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  to  hear 

“  ‘Truths  divine  come  mended  from  his  tongue.’ 

^^Mr.  Hilliard  said,  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  any  thing  like  a 
tender  of  the  olive-branch  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  [Mr.  Stanly.]  He  (Mr.  H.)  now  took  occasion  to  say,  that  he  had  not 
entertained  a  single  unkind  sentiment  toward  that  gentleman,  until  he  had  yes¬ 
terday  made  a  very  gross  and  unprovoked  charge  upon  him,  by  saying  that  he 
had  desecrated  the  Scriptures  for  the  worst  purposes.  Let  it. all  pass.  The 
gentleman  must,  of  course,  settle  for  himself  what  his  own  relations  with  him 
(Mr.  H.)  should  hereafter  be.  He  had  only  vindicated  himself,  and  exposed 
the  course  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in  proper  terms. 

^‘Mr.  Stanly  said  that,  if  the  gentleman  was  so  disposed,  he  was  willing  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  understand,  not  only  their  speeches,  but  all 
the  gentleman’s  threats,  in  a  Parliamentary  sense  only.” 

I  had  hoped,  after  the  ^‘tender  of  the  olive-branch,”  that  Mr.  H.  v/ould  not 
desire  to  strike  another  blow.  But  I  fear  I  have  been  mistaken. 

Whjpn  I  read  the  report  in  the  Globe  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong.  I 
thouo^ht  I  never  heard  before  the  last  words  used  bv  Mr.  Hilliard,  viz;  ‘‘He 
had  only  vindicated  himself,  and  exposed  the  course  of  the  gentleman  from  JVorth 
Carolina,  in p'oper  terms.'^'’ 

The  following  note  to  Mr.  Haliday,  the  superintendent  of  the  Globe  printing- 
office,  will  explain  how  this  happens: 

“  Mr.  HALtDAv:  I  understand  you  are  the  superintendent  of  the  Globe  printing-office.  I  see 
in  the  Daily  Globe  of  March  9,  1850,  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Hilliard,  the  following 
words:  ‘He  (Mr.  H.)  had  only  vindicated  himself,  and  exposed  the  course  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  in  proper  terms.’ 

“Do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  manuscript  from  which  those 
words  were  printed,  and  when  they  were  inserted.  They  were  not  in  the  manuscript,  or  in  the 
reporter’s  notes,  when  thev  left  my  hands,  late  Saturday  afternoon.  Respectfully,  &c. 

“March  11,  1850-  “EDWARD  STANLY.” 

“  Hon.  E.  Stanly  :  In  answer  to  your  note,  I  respectfully  state,  that  the  words  referred  to 
by  you  were  added  by  Hon.  Mr.  Hilliard,  after  the  report  was  received  from  you  on  Saturday 
ni"ht'  that  o^entleman  having  requested  the  opportunity  to  revise  his  own  remarks.  Very 
respectfully.  ‘  “  JAMES  F.  HALIDAY. 

“  March  11,  1850.” 

These  “explanations”  were  made  on  Thursday.  Two  days  had  passed  after 
“the  tender  of  the  olive-branch”  before  Mr.  Hilliard  added  to  the  reporter’s 
notes,  without  my  authority,  knowledge,  or  consent,  the  words  above  quoted. 
Mr.  H.  never  used  those  words  in  my  hearing.  If  he  had  done  so,  I  think  I 
might  have  replied  in  harsh  terms.  I  will  not,  on  account  of  the  gentleman’s 
vocation,  deal  in  any  reproachful  language  of  this  conduct;  but  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  complain  of  this  interpolatfon.  I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  any  gen¬ 
tleman  to  take  my  remarks,  when  I  furnish  them  for  the  press,  and  interpolate 
them,  as  Mr.  Hilliard  has  done  in  this  instance;  and  I  understand  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe  is  not  published  for  the  benefit  of  any  party,  or  of  any  favorite 
individuals.  I  know  you  have  no  design  to  take  sides  with  any  one  in  report¬ 
ing  the  debates;  but  surely  I  have  cause  to  complain  that  I  was  not  informed 
of  this  unauthorized  alteration  before  the  remarks  were  printed. 

I  most  carefully  followed  the  reporter’s  notes,  and  did  not  alter  in  the  least — 
not  in  a  letter — any  thing  Mr.  H.  said.  I  have  the  reporter’s  notes  before  me, 
and  there,  instead  of  saying  he  had  “exposed  the  course  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,”  &c.,  he  is  correctly  reported  to  have  said,  “he  only  endea¬ 
vored  to  vindicate  himself;”  and  after  this,  was  my  expression  of  a  “willing¬ 
ness  to  forget  all  that  had  passed.” 

In  Mr.  Hilliard’s  remarks,  reported  by  himself,  he  does  not  treat  me  as  1 
treated  him — he  reports  me,  and,  I  must  say,  not  fairly.  In  reporting  his  fre- 
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quent  interruptions— and  I  allowed  him  every  opportunity  he  asked — I  took  what 
he  said  from  the  reporter’s  notes;  he  took  what  I  said  from  his  own  memory. 

.  One  instance  I  must  cite,  in  Mr.  Hilliard’s  remarks:  When  he  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia  which  nominated  General  Taylor,  there 
appears  the  following: 

[Mr.  Stanly]  says,  however,  that  he  was  not  in  a  Methodist  church 
in  that  city.  If  he  had  sometimes  visited  such  places,  his  morals  and  his  man¬ 
ners  would  probably  both  be  better  than  they  are  to-day.  The  remark  only 
discloses  the  incurable  proneness  of  the  member  to  a  line  of  conduct,  which 
must  prove  far  Inore  injurious  to  him  than  it  can  possibly  be  to  others.” 

Now,  this  seems  designed  to  do  me  gross  injustice — it  seems  designed  to 
represent  me  as  sneering  at  the  Methodist  church.  That  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  do.  For  what  purpose  the  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
were  lugged  into  the  debate,  I  do  not  know\  What  really  took  place,  as  I 
stated  it  in  the  House  immediately  after  his  explanation,  was  this.  I  said: 

‘‘But,  with  as  much  foundation  as  he  had  for  other  charges,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  said,  I  was  opposed  in  Philadelphia  to  Gen.  Taylor’s  nomination. 

^^Mr.  Hilliard.  I  withdrew  it,  upon  the  gentleman’s  own  statement. 

‘‘Mr.  Stanly.  I  give  him  credit  for  withdrawing  one  charge;  the  proof  to 
contradict  him  was  too  near  at  hand.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  aid  me  in 
supporting  the  peaceful  measures  recommended  by  the  President.  But  one 
word  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  I  stated,  while  he  was  speaking  just 
now,  that  in  Philadelphia  I  had  no  intercouse  with  the  gentleman;  that  I  should 
have  looked  for  him  at  some  Methodist  church.  The  gentleman  replied,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  my  manners  and  morals.  To  this  I  answered,  that 
if  my  manners  and  morals  had  been  improved,  it  would  net  have  been  owing 
either  to  his  preaching  or  to  his  example.  And  what  did  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  say  to  this  provoked  repartee?  He  said,  I  could  not  help  ‘certain  tenden¬ 
cies,’  and  he  made  a  downward  motion.  Now,  sir,  I  confess,  when  I  attack 
the  gentleman,  I  am  going  in  a  downward  direction.  I  confess,  my  tendencies 
are  to  strip,  as  I  have,  the  wolf  of  the  sheep’s  clothing.  I  confess,  when  one 
of  his  calling  attacks  another,  regardless  of  all  decorum,  I  have  an  irresistible 

‘tendency’  to - Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ,  not  follow  a  bad  example  and  use 

harshness  of  language,  that  I  know  I  shall  repent;  I  will  not  forget  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  vocation,  though  he  may.  But  I  wish  the  gentleman  to  understand, 
that  this  restraint  is  imposed  by  a  feeling  of  respect  for  this  House,  and  of  re¬ 
gard  for  what  b^bmes  my  own  character,  and  not  for  what  might  be  deservedly 
applied  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.” 

How  different  this  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Hilliard!  I  only  meant  to  say, 
he  had  better  have  been  in  a  Methodist  church  than  in  the  Convention.  In 
looking  over  the  notes  furnished  by  the  reporter,  I  observe  several  of  the  inter¬ 
polations  in  Mr.  Hilliard’s  handwriting;  but  it  is  not  necessary  t©  comment 
on  them. 

I  write  this  note  to  Mr.  Rives  to  do  myself  justice,  and  prevent  misunder¬ 
standing  hereafter.  I  suppose,  if  I  had  been  capable  of  acting  unfairly,  I  could 
have  suppressed  all  the  reporter  gave  me  of  Mr.  Hilliard’s  frequent  interrup¬ 
tions — just  as  he  did  towards  me.  But  if  I  had,  I  suppose  no  one  will  contend 
that  it  gave  him  the  right  to  amend  or  alter  my  speech,  or  interpolate  his  re¬ 
marks  in  my  speech,  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 

As  this,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  is  the  first  instance  of  improper 
interference  of  this  kind,  I  trust  it  will  be  the  last. 

As  to  the  remarks  imputed  by  Mr.  Hilliard  to  Mr.  White,  of  New  York, 
I  did  not  hear  what  that  gentleman  said.  If  he  is  incorrectly  reported  by  Mr. 
Hilliard,  as  I  believe  he  is,  he  will  correct  it  if  he  thinks  proper. 

I  must  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  publish  this  in  the  Globe,  and  oblige  yours, 
respectfully,  EDWARD  STANLY. 


